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The German opera was followed by a flourishing epilogue from the 
Harlequin, who made his exit with a skip. 

A brisk and enlivening waltz now struck up; the masks disperse 
in the crowd, and the spectators gather in little groups, and give vent 
to their critical feelings. 

“‘ What a ridiculous farce!” exclaimed a blue domino near me. 
“ What wretched trash!” cried a second. ‘‘1 would challenge the 
old One himself to explain what it all means,” observed a third. 

A Spaniard. “ Your pardon sir; if you turn it over in your 
mind, I think you will discover that there is something in all this. 
At least, if I may speak for myself, I must say I am delighted with it.” 

The Blue Domino. ‘Sir, with all due submission, I cannot help 
thinking it a mere ferrago ; and then as for the verses —” 

Magician. “ Fairly and softly, good sir knight of the blue! or I 
shall assuredly shiver a lance with you.” 

The Domino did not wait to reply, but vanished in a trice. 
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Magician. ‘Ha! ha! Mr. Critic, 1 know you: we shall meet 
again.” 

A neat peasant girl advances to a Turkish lady: ‘‘ Well, what a 
pity you were not here to see it. ‘The lady had not much to say for 
herself, but then she was charmingly dressed, and as for the lover — 
heavens! what pitiful faces he made; it was enough to make one 
burst with laughter ; and yet the conclusion was horribly beautiful — 
horribly so indeed !”’ , 

A Gipsy Girl. ‘“ Oh it was quite divine!” 

“Here are specimens of criticism for you!” exclaimed a poet, 
who had just tossed off a huge jorum of punch; “ what is trash 
with one, is beauty with another; and the lady’s tawdry finery has 
more weight with a third, than the most finished of my verses.” 

“My good friend,” said Felix, “don’t be out of humor ; rather 
take a lesson from all this. You have here a picture in miniature 
of the public of all times and places. It is thus that every simple- 
ton thinks himself entitled for some dozen sous to pass judgment 
upon things of which he knows nothing, and on which he has never 
bestowed a thought in his life. Thus, in an instant, are the labors 
of long years trampled in the dust, and thus does the caprice of the 
moment find that divine now, which a few hours hence it may pro- 
nounce to be dull and insipid. With critics of this stamp, the acci- 
dental blunder of a scene-shifter is sufficient for the condemnation of 
a whole piece; nor, in many instances, are the decisions of the 
cognoscenti at all more reasonable, though differing in mode and 
degree. , 

Dihl. Your observation is, in many respects, just, as I have had 
opportunities of witnessing. And yet the rabble have their influence, 
sir, and must be written for ; and hence the popularity of such pieces 
as the Donauweibchen, and others of the same stamp. 

Feliz. Even so, sir; and then your genteel rabble hearing of the 
furore which the piece has made, are desirous to see it. They go: 
decry it with all their might, and return to see it again and again. 
Thus it is that taste is ruined. Nothing is more true than the obser- 
vation, that every man may form his own public. Do but give that 
public such productions as are truly excellent, and they will soon 
appreciate and become familiar with such excellence. 

Dihl. You know, brother, that I love music to my very heart and 
soul, and am as much disposed to pardon the faults of composers as 
any man ; but really, between ourselves, these new-fangled operas of 
our day have done an infinite deal of harm. 
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Feliz. There, sir, you touch me in a most vital part. How often 
must I be obliged to prove to you, that true as this observation may 
be in part, yet on the whole — 

*‘ Stop thief! stop thief! roared a hundred voices together at this 
moment. In an instant I was separated from my friend by the rush 
of the crowd, and as I was endeavoring to find him, a person closely 
masked took me by the arm, and whispered in my ear, “ So, your 
highness, I have found you!” Seeing me draw back, and survey 
him from top to toe, this mysterious personage approached me more 
closely. ‘‘ What, does not your highness recognise me — Dario.” 
“Sir, you mistake.” ‘O no, your highness is earlier than I ex- 
pected, but just in time — lose not a moment — Emily.” “Ha!” I 
exclaimed, “‘ Emily!” and a thousand thoughts rushed at once 
through my soul, and filled me with indescribable emotion. I listened 
with the most breathless attention. ‘‘ You know,” continued he, 
“that Emily is passionately fond of dancing ; I have one or two of 
my friends who constantly surround her, and others have engaged the 
old lady her aunt in deep conversation. Lose not a moment, your 
highness.” ‘O worthy friend!” muttered 1, and gave him so hearty 
a squeeze of the hand, that he was ready to roar out with pain. 
“ Ah! I was sure your highness would be ready to die with joy.” 
So saying he dashed into the crowd. 

A Polichinello was in full activity in the quarter of the saloon 
towards which Dario had directed his course, and it was some time 
before I could make my way through the dense mass. At length I 
again caught a glimpse of the intriguing Italian. He was in deep 
conversation with three dominos in black ; and before I could reach 
the spot where they stood, I saw them open a way through the crowd 
for a tall mask, who was leading by the arm a female dressed in 
white, with a lilac colored scarf. In the impulse of the moment I 
made a spring forward, and came in such violent contact with a 
couple of gens-d’armes, that they instantly seized me, exclaiming, 
“ Here ’s the thief! so we have caught my gentleman at last!’’ While 
I was struggling to get free from their grasp, I had the mortification 
to see the three dominos in question make their exit with the lady 
through the side door of the saloon. I raved and tore like a madman, 
and by the violence of my manner, had nearly converted my sham 
arrest into one in earnest. The moment I got free I rushed into the 
street, but amidst the confusion of a hundred carriages, could discover 
no traces of the fugitives. Ina transport of fury, rage, and despair, 
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I hastened home to my lodgings. After the first burst of passion had 
subsided, the violence of which was, however, sufficient to discompose 
the slumbers o* half the sober inmates of the house, I gradually be- 
came more calm and collected. ‘ Fool that I am!” at length I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ thus to fall into a fever at the mere mention of the name 
of Emily. And who is Emily? a being known to me only by name, 
and who, in all probability, feels not the slightest interest about me. 
Again, is there but one female of the name of Emily in the world ? 
What proof have I that this is the person, whom, in my waking 
dreams, I have accustomed myself to call my Emily?” 

Soothed by these reflections, and partly worn out by exhaustion, I 
at length fell asleep. But the lady in white and the lilac colored 
scarf continued to dance before my imagination ; so that I awoke 
feverish and unrefreshed. I endeavored to compose my thoughts, 
and to settle down to composition, but in vain. I was in that unfor- 
tunate state of mind so common to men of impetuous tempers, in 
which the materials of unhappiness are produced, not from external 
but from interior causes. Where others fee] mere joy, such men are 
in a transport; where others are merely dejected, they are over- 
whelmed in bitterness of heart. They live, feel, and act in extremes; 
and this very sensibility is the active cause of their unhappiness, for, 
inexhaustible and all-absorbing as it is in its nature, it can never fill 
up the void in the soul, which it has itself created there. 

Several days passed in this state of mind. How often did I fly to 
music, in the hope to give utterance to the feelings that overwhelmed 
my soul ; but all to no purpose. There was a chaos in my thoughts; 
and when I endeavored to reduce my feelings into order, they seemed 
to repel the effort, and to end in dulness and nullity of thought. 

The common observation, that none but the gay can compose what 
is gay, and the sorrowful what is sorrowful, proved a fallacy in my 
case. He who first made this remark was but ill read in the human 
heart. ‘The deeper feelings of the soul are felt, but not expressed. 
The true moment for the creation of a work of art is the first repose 
from passion, when the individual — so to express it — first abstracts 
its attention from itself, and fixes it on other objects ; and in the tran- 
sition from excitement to enthusiasm, finds leisure to reflect, to ar- 
range, and to give utterance to its feelings. 

This moment had not yet arrived for me. It was some time before 
I recovered my spirits and usual tone of mind; and, at last, when 
reason and reflection had fully assumed their sway, I formed a reso- 
lution to banish from my mind all thoughts of my former idol. 
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In this determination I very laudably persevered for some days, 
and was priding myself on having made a considerable progress in 
forgetting her, when the accidental view of my masquerade dress at 
once upset my resolution, and awakened all my former flame. I put 
my hand mechanically into the pocket of the coat I had worn the 
same evening, and found a paper, which at the first glance, I recog- 
nised to be the poem which his Satanic majesty had given me to 
compose, and which I had promised to bring him at the next ball. 
The mere inscription To Emtty was of itself a sufficient motive for 
my so doing. I now felt desirous to examine its contents, and sat 
down to read it. It was a beautiful poem, and the spirit that breathed 
through the whole of it perfectly enchanted me. On a second peru- 
sal, a melody in unison with the sentiments it contained at once pre- 
sented itself to my mind, and I had hastened to commit it to paper, 
and was giving it the last finishing touches, when my friend Dihl 
came in. 

“Heaven be praised,” said he, “that I again see you at work, 
and that your countenance has resumed its usual serenity. Do I 
disturb you ?” 

“ Ever and never. — You were going to say ” 

Dihl. “ That it is inconceivable to me how you can continue to 
converse while you are composing. I have long wished to put some 
questions to you on that point.” . 

“ Yes, my dear friend, I could almost bring myself to believe with 
Plato, that men, —or at least myself, — possess two souls; for cer- 
tainly I possess two faculties, the one of which is adapted to the na- 
ture of music, and the other to conversation. For instance, I am 
able to speak coherently and with ease on things totally different, and 
yet wholly occupied by my subject, and with all my soul, I can pur- 
sue a train of musical thought, and compose. I must, however, con- 
fess that, in so doing, I feel considerable exhaustion of spirits, not 
unlike the state of persons under the operation of certain gases, who 
speak and do things of which they are unconscious.” 

Dihl. “ And is it the same with you in respect to every kind of 
composition ?” 

“ Not altogether. The more severe works of art, such as fugues, 
&c., prevent me from combining both.” 

Dihl. “ That’s curious enough. Now I should have fancied 
that it was precisely this sort of stuff that needed the least exertion 
of the faculties ; and that, for this purpose, it was sufficient for a 
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composer to have properly digested his Kirnberger, Fux, Wolf, and 


other animals of the same genus.” 

“On the contrary, in compositions of the abstract kind, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that our feelings should serve as guiding stars to 
direct our course over the dreary desert, lest we should be led astray 
by the pedantry of the schools.” 

Dihl. “ The sensible manner in which you are now conversing 
with me is the most perfect evidence that you are not composing 
fugues.” 

** Ah! there it is? you uninitiated people can never let the poor 
fugue pass in peace. Well, then, to tell you the truth, I was com- 
posing a song.” 


Having made my escape from the company, I returned to my quiet 
and lonely chamber, and once again tasted the sweets of that seclu- 
sion which I have always found so delightful and so beneficial. Here 
I can throw off that restraint which I am obliged to assume in the 
society of strangers ; that calm and unruffled exterior which conceals 
a heart agitated by a thousand conflicting emotions, of which the least 
part are those arising from the pressure of external circumstances. 


And, in this respect, I had so far gained the command over myself, 
that it was impossible for any one to conceive that a countenance so 
calm, not fo say cheerful, as mine, could conceal a heart consumed 
by secret sorrows, which were wearing away at once my body and 
soul. 

It is by pressure only that the wave is raised ; by pressure alone 
does the spring show its elasticity, and difficulty and distress have 
alone produced great men. If therefore, it be permitted me to apply 
this reasoning to myself, my expectation of greatness ought to have 
some foundation, for sure never mortal experienced more discourag- 
ing or depressing occurrences than myself. In the least, as well as 
in the most important events of my existence, fate has thrown a 
thousand obstacles in my way; and if sometimes I have been suc- 
cessful, the hindrances I experienced, and the difficulties I had to 
surmount were incredible, and embittered the enjoyment. The only 
advantage — if advantage it can be called — derived from these be- 
numbing feelings, is a gradual insensibility to the blows of destiny ; 
so that joy itself is no longer able to make an impression upon me, 
because the startling conviction that it will assuredly be mingled with 
bitterness comes with it hand in hand, like an attendant spectre. 
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From the moment of my birth to the present hour, the course which 
my life has been is different from that of other men. 

It is not given me to dwell with delight on the recollections of a 
childhood spent in happy and heedless glee; nor was my boyhood 
like that of other boys. In the green years of youth, I am already 
an old man in experience — an experience derived wholly from my- 
self, and not from others. My bosom is a stranger to rational love, 
for my reason showed me too early that all the women by whom I 
was fool enough to fancy myself beloved, were only trifling with my 
feelings. One coquetted with me because I happened to be almost 
the only man in our village under forty ; another pretended to love 
me for the sake of my talents; while a third gratified her vanity by 
giving myself, and all the rest of the world, reason to suppose that I 
had made a conquest of her heart. My belief in female excellence, 
of which, in the enthusiasm of my early years, I had formed a sub- 
lime idea, is gone, and with it, too, a great share of my notions of 
human happiness. And yet, after all, would, to heaven, that I could 
find a female who would give herself the trouble to deceive me so 
ingeniously, that I might believe it all. How grateful should I be to 
her, even in awakening me from my dream of happiness ; for, in spite 
of my hatred of the sex, I feel the necessity of loving them. 

I said that my youth was unhappy; how could it be otherwise, 
since I lost my mother at a very early age, and became my father’s 
pet? I was aware that he loved me to excess; and, in spite of all 
the esteem and love I felt for him in return, my feeling of confidence 
in him was shaken, if not destroyed. 

I afterwards imagined I had found friends : custom and intercourse 
had bound them to me ; we separated, and I was forgotten. I then 
threw myself into the arms of art. I taught myself to look upon 
great artists as little less than gods; but, upon a closer intimacy, I 
was astonished to find them, in spite of their approach to divinity, 
very nearly upon a level with myself. The masters were at open 
war, and abused each other in a most unheavenly manner ; what then 
were the scholars to do! — O, thou divine art ! if the incentives.to 
comprehend thee were not in thyself, I should have been lost. And 
yet Thou, my only solace, my hope, my all, even ‘Thou canst rise up 
against me as a foe, and at the very moment I am embracing thee in 
rapture of heart, canst dash me to the earth in the consciousness of 
my own nothingness. Circumstances, which narrow and cramp 
everything, and which, —like the fabled dress of Hercules, — cling 
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so painfully to humanity, set me at variance with myself, with my 
friends, with the art, nay, with Heaven — while I conform to them, 
I am wasting in secret away ; while I laugh, I am perishing; while 
uttering some jeu d’esprit I am pronouncing my death warrant. 

In a word, misery is the portion of man; the image of perfection 
is ever before his eyes, but only to mock him with the impossibility 
of its attainment; he is ever restless and discontented ; he is a per- 
sonified impulse without any settled power, will, or capability of re- 
pose. He may possess them for a moment, but they are evanescent 
phenomena, upon which it is impossible to calculate. To me there 
cannot be a more convincing proof of the truth of this, than the very 
speculations in which I am at this moment engaged, and which flow 
from the very fulness of my soul. 


[Thus ends this very remarkable production, which we are persuaded our 
readers will have perused with equal interest and pleasure ; and, like ourselves, 
regret its too early termination. The sketches are, throughout, extremely char- 
acteristic, and the latter paragraphs cannot fail to recall to such as enjoyed the 
advantage of an intercourse with their gifted author, the very similitude of the 
man, his thoughts and manners — of a being whose soul was too large and too 
restless for its frail mortal tenement; whose genius perpetually sighed for an 
Universe and an Eternity, and obtained it. We praise somewhat ambiguously 
those artists who are said ‘to live before their time.’”’ Weber lives, and will 
assuredly live far beyond his. — Ep. M. W.] 


C. M. VON WEBER. 


We have shown this great composer to our readers, as also initiated 
in the walks of literature in the sketches from “the Life of a Com- 
poser,” written by him. Yet he shows himself in these sketches 
possessed by such a wild imagination, they are so capricious, that 
many of our readers may have been startled and gained a wrong im- 
pression of the character of the man, and yet we wish to inspire them 
with that love for his character as a man which we ourselves possess. 
For that purpose we will translate a few letters written by him to other 
artists on particular occasions, letters from which his frank, upright 
character, his genuine love of his art and of his fellow men brightly 
shines ; letters, in short, which must make us love the man. 

We translate first, a letter written to a young pupil of his, on his 
leaving him : 

** My pear Emi! 
“I feel induced, before we separate, once more to converse with you 
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and to repeat to vou in writing essentially, what I have verbally so 
often tried to imp.ess on your heart. Your becoming a pupil of mine 
has given me a feeling of duty in regard to your whole being, for I 
cannot separate the art from the man, who, living in his art, should 
just by it properly learn to honor and value life. You know how 
much I despise that so called genius, which in the life of an artist 
thinks to possess a free pass for dissolution and violation of everything 
that is decent and honorable in civil life. There is no doubt, that 
by giving yourself up to it you awaken your imagination, and that an 
intentional and necessary lulling into those gay dreams but too often 
and too easily is carried over into real life. It is too sweet, to let 
yourself go — yet here the true vigor of man must be proved ; here 
must be proved whether he governs the spirits, making them operate 
freely only within the circle drawn and assigned to them by him, or 
whether he, governed by them, dances round like a lunatic, like a 
Fakir, in praise of their idolatry. 

*« But in order to purify these demonic influences to pure enthusiasm 
or inspiration, the first charm necessary is persevering industry. How 
foolish is it to think, that serious study of the means must fetter or 
weaken the mind. Free creative power only proceeds from full pos- 
session of and dominion over all the means; and the mind can find 
new ways only when intimate with all those already opened, and 
freely moving in them. I have given you instructions for more than 
two years. I have openly communicated to you all the experience 
which heaven has allowed me to gather, and I have done it with that 
warmth which likes to save a friend the trouble which it has cost 
to ourselves. Can I now dismiss you with that gratification, that 
you have truly received all my instructions? Can I say: Here is 
one who has learnt well his subject, and who can respond to whatever 
task the world and the circumstances may impose upon him! The 
foundation is firm? 

“ Dear Emil, you have so much discernment, so much ambition, so 
much talent; you do wrong towards God and Your parents, toward 
the art, towards yourself and me, if you will continue to give yourself 
up to this dreamy thoughtlessness; if you will not learn to live for 
the world and in the world with firm perseverance and that regular 
system, which alone manifests a truly honorable mind. Your uncer- 
tainty, your neglect of your promises and of your word have become 
a byword among all your acquaintance, It is the ornament of man, 
to be the slave of his word. Do not deceive yourself by the delusion 
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that you may be untrue and not to be relied upon in so called trifles, 
and that you may be the reverse in important matters ; life is made up 
of these trifles, and they furnish the measure to the spectator by which 
to judge of you. Moreover, the fearful power of habit will soon 
prevent your best determinations from ripening into actions. 

** My dear Emil, however much it may pain you to hear all this again 
from me, you may be assured that it certainly pains me much more 
to have to repeat it. You have become part of my own self, you 
stand so near to me, and such things I have yet to tell you? 

“* However, I trust to Him, who directs all things to the best. There 
are in every life turning points, deciding for its whole duration. May 
you soon be able to effect such a one in your own life. Impose upon 
yourself a poverty, provoking your talents as artist ; make it a point 
of honor to be independent, and you will be richly indemnified and 
rewarded for all your privations by your own feeling, by the self-re- 
spect which you must gain. 

“‘T embrace you from all my heart, and my most earnest wishes for 
your well-being will accompany you. May you falsify every thing, 
which I fear on your account, and may you succeed to rise to the 
highest pinnacle in your art. 

“That heaven’s best blessing be with you, is the prayer of your 
faithful teacher and friend, &c. 


The second letter, which we translate, is one in answer to a young 
man, who had asked his advice, whether he might devote himself en- 
tirely to the art. 


“*T feel justified by the confidence with which you approach me, 
to speak to you with that candor, which we owe in fact as well to the 
art as to the life, but which in its want of flattery, in its plainness, is 
easily mistaken for harshness ? uldness, especially by a youthful 
and ardent mind. I wish, therefore, for your good as well as for my 
own, that you may rest assured that everything which I may say, in 
reply to your request, springs from the most hearty good wishes for 
your welfare. 

** You desire to devote yourself altogether to our art. It is my 
duty to direct your attention to the very great difficulties which you 
have to overcome in the pursuing of your object. I do not know the 
talent which God may have bestowed on you; I only know, that even 
extraordinary talent still needs the aid of favorable circumstances, to 


produce great effect and to make itself known and esteemed in the 
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world. In your age, where the faculties of judgment have already 
gained the ascendency to so great an extent, (the more so, the more 
general cultivation is combined with them), it is very difficult to make 
retrograde steps, and to study the technical and grammatical part of 
the art, in such a manner and with such a success, that you do not get 
tired out, or become a skeptic in regard to your own talents. You 
know already too well, what the effect of the art is, and how it 
operates, to pursue it for its own sake in that innocence and simpli- 
city, which alone, after all, gives you the mastery over all the means. 
You want at once to produce an effect ; you do not sing unconsciously 
like the bird in the air that sings because it cannot help it; you have 
seen the success of singing, and you want to force the same effect. 

“ External things operate upon the internal man, instead of which 
the way should be the reverse ; art should, according to its true na- 
ture, operate from the inner man upon the world without. But granted 
that your talents and persevering study will overcome these obstacles, 
and that you will be a good artist; are you convinced that you will be 
able to prove it to the world, and that you will not succumb to the 
pressure of circumstances, which in a thousand different shapes op- 
pose the artist on all sides? How many great talents do thus perish, 
and who knows whether not many who have attained a great height 
in their art would gladly exchange their fame for what it has. cost 
them, and which weighs upon them with daily increasing pressure, 
and which deprives them of their own comfort, of the enjoyment of 
their family, and in the end, may be, even wears them out altogether. 
What then does real life offer to the artist? and how can he hope, by 
his profession, to acquire an honorable place in the social relations ? 

“ Are you a practical artist ?— a place in a chapel, difficult to be 
obtained, and when obtained yielding only a scanty livelihood, or a 
situation as teacher, where you have to work for your bread ina 
manner which damps and deadens all your faculties — these are your 
prospects. 

* Are you acomposer? How many years will pass, before the pub- 
lic will pay any attention to you, before publishers pay you, or opera 
and concert directors can be prevailed upon to bring out your works ! 
And in the most favorable case, your existence remains stil] preca- 
rious. 

“ There are exceptions to all this ; but what reason is there to jus- 
tify you in thé belief, that you will be one of them? and what makes 
these exceptions happy’? only that which makes every good man 
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happy ; the consciousness of having done his duty according to his 
knowledge and abilities, and the quiet confidence in God in all the 
malignant opposition, in all the mistaking of his intentions and ob- 
jects, in all the slighting which he will experience from the world. 

‘* You must take all this neither for advising you not to enter the 
career of an artist, nor for recommending you to do it. In these 
cases, which are to decide for your whole future life, your inner voice 
alone must be the judge. 

‘* In case you persevere in your intentions, I give you the best wishes 
for the success of your studies from the very inmost of my heart. 
John Gwensbacher, who has just received the appointment as chapel- 
master of the cathedral in Vienna, or the chapelmaster and director 
of the opera in the theatre on the Vienna, Chevalier de Seyfried, in 
Vienna, appear to me to be the men, who may lead you by a master- 
hand along the right path. 

“‘T remain with true interest and friendly respect, &c.” May 27, 


1824. 





FROM THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


We find in the last number of the Musical World, two articles to 
which we wish to draw the attention of our readers, and which we, 
therefore, transfer to our pages with some remarks on them. The 
first, is as follows: on the 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS OF FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


“We observe in the Belgic papers, the announcement of a Concours d 
Harmonie to be holden in Brussels on the 23d of September and following 
days. These Musical Festivals, which are common threughout France 
and Germany, under various names and local modifications, are not to be 
considered of the same genus with our provincial Music meetings; their 
nature being to dispense rather than to gain money — and their object, the 
improvement and spread of the Art above every other consideration. As 
we do not recollect to have met with any description of these musical do- 
ings in an English dress, we will endeavor to give such of our readers as 
may be uninformed on the subject, the advantage of our wider experience. 

“These Concours take place, for the most part, alternately in the princi- 
pal cities or towns of a Departement or district; as our Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, ana Hereford meetings, which probably originally bore a still closer 
affinity to them. On these occasions, a general invitation is given to the 
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musical societies of the Province, to assemble and compete for prizes, which 
are provided either from the public purse, or by subscription of the inhab- 
itants of the town where the meeting is to be held: these prizes generally 
consist of a medal, struck expressly, of gold or silver, according as they 
are designed for principal or secondary rewards, and of which every person 
who assists in the performance is entitled to receive a bronze copy. The 
societies are ranged in classes, according to the extent and importance 
of the localities to which they belong; those of the cities and towns form- 
ing the first class, those of the boroughs and villages the second ; and pieces 
of an adequate character are required from either — as symphonies and 
overtures from the first, and arrangements or pieces of a simpler construc- 
tion from the second class — but any of the second societies may, if they 
choose to try their strength, compete with the first, provided they relinquish 
their right to contend for the prizes of their own class. There are also 
vocal competitions, in which every species of choral composition, from the 
oratorio chorus to the harmonized national air, is performed; and prizes 
are given for the execution of marches, &c.,on wind instruments. A jury 
of competent professors is appointed to attend the several performances, 
which mostly take place in the Town Hall, but not unfrequently in some 
square or suburb, and in the open air—and usually a first, second, and 
third prize, is adjudged to each class, according to the merits of the several 
competitors. The municipal and local authorities affording their sanction 
and surveillance, and the meetings being attended by much unaffected 
‘pomp and circumstance,’ the whole assumes a very imposing effect, and 
general satisfaction and advantage ensues. 

“Tt is evident from this brief statement, that the existence of musical 
societies in the provincial and rural districts of our neighbors, is far more 
extensive and general than with us here at home; and it will be suffi- 
ciently obvious that the stimulus afforded by such institutions must be at 
once inducive and beneficial to the general study of music. For numer- 
ous other reasons (business reasons not excepted) the Concours is a lauda- 
ble and judicious institution; for the gathering of the several societies 
brings a large influx of strangers to the appointed rendezvous of those in- 
terested in the success of the several contending parties, and those attracted 
by the general interest of the scene — and a happy and harmless Jubilee 
helps to make the native toils of life a little lighter, while the expense is 
abundantly overpaid by the increase and activity of trade in the town ; es- 
pecially, when it is borne in mind, that the preparations are of the most 
simple kind, and not as at our Festivals, the heaviest item to be liquidated 
by the collections made. 

“It were too much, in our present very equivocal musical state — beset, 
on the one hand, by utter ignorance, and by implacable prejudice on the 
other — to expect the immediate adoption of such amiable precedents; but 
in all that relates to civilization, the progress is rapid when once the chain 
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is snapped; and we do hope, ere the present “ green are turned to grey,” 
to hail a musical society in every village; and a Concours in every county 
of the three kingdoms — and, upon the logic of the English sailor, who 
being rallied by a foreigner for the uninventive faculties of his countrymen, 
replied — ‘“* Why, yes, to be sure mounseer did invent the ruffle, but John 
Bull improved it with a shirt” — we venture to augur, that in profiting by 
the good examples set us, we shall eventually rival our exemplars. 

“We should add, that the Brussels Concours is open to every musical 
society in King Leopold’s happy little kingdom ; that seventeen prizes, the 
highest of considerable value, are offered for competition; and that the 
societies of Brussels, containing of course the best resident musicians, will 
assist at the ceremonial, but waive their claim. We should feel most grate- 
ful to his Majesty, were he, in return for all he has received at our hands 
and from our hearts, to attempt the inculcation of similar just and enlight- 
ened principles amongst his amiable kindred of the Isles.” Cc, 


If in England, with so much greater musical means than we have 
to boast of, the immediate adoption of this thing is not to be expected, 
we of course can much less expect it, especially, since in instrumental 
music, there is hardly any competition Yet we think with the editor 
of the Musical World, this matter well worthy the attention of our 
musical men, and highly useful, and something similar in kind might 
be adopted, which might be to our music a great stimulant to improve- 
ment. 

Might not, for instance, our church choirs in the city meet, and 
with very little expense to each individual member, make up some 
prices for annual or semi-annual competition? Or might not our 
societies, interested in the improvement of church music, offer prices 
for the best performance by any of our choirs? Or would it not even 
be for the interest of the congregations themselves, in this way to 
contribute towards the improvement of an important part of the reli- 
gious service ? 

It might be done in the following way. Three different prizes of 
comparative magnitude or value might be made for three classes; 
and the choice be given to each choir, entering for competition, 
whether they would compete for the first, second or third class; 
which declaration would confine them to that class on forfeiture of 
their right of competition ; each choir might choose their own per- 
formance and a competent and independent board of judges might 
be chosen by the competitors themselves, or by those who offer the 
prizes. Could not something of this sort be accomplished here ? 
The choirs in our country towns also might meet for the same pur- 
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pose ; neighboring towns might join. We say, again, we wish to 
draw the attention of our musical people to the subject. 

The other article is on a subject which we cannot recommend too 
seriously to the attention of our musicians, viz: on 


THE STUDY OF MUSIC. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.] 


“ Notwithstanding the public and private instructions given in music by 
able men who devote their lives to the pursuit, there still are persons to be 
found cherishing the persuasion that this art has no fundamental rules, or 
rather, that its rules are but shackles, which it is expedient to shake off as 
soon as possible. This prejudice, which had birth at a time when the rules 
of composition were in reality but so many enigmas, is attributable to the 
obscurity of style in writers, who talked a language which they did not 
understand, and of practical men incapable of teaching what they them- 
selves could do sufficiently well. 

“ Now-a-days, musical professors are no longer uneducated. Indeed, 
some of them lay down their theories with elegance —all with clearness. 
But the prejudice exists not the less; on the contrary, the apologists of ig- 
norance, resting on the numerous successes of a new style of music, en- 
deavor to establish it as the order of the day. 

“Before ranging under their banner, let us inquire how far they have 
reason on their side, and examine — 

“1. Whether the reputation of superiority in music, enjoyed by the 
Germans and Italians, be due more to the influence of climate, or a par- 
ticular organization, than to judicious studies. 

“2. Whether it be sufficient to feel, in order to judge of the merits of 
composition. 

“3. In fine, whether rules be shackles which are injurious to genius. 

“Certain physiologists, whose delicate ears have often been wounded by 
the hoarse and discordant noises of the French on their festival days, deny 
to that nation all musical capacity, on account of the imperfection of their 
auricular organs. To this we cannot subscribe. The French are a viva- 
cious people, and have no lack of aptitude for any of the arts. They would 
in all probability arrive at the same results as the Germans and Italians, 
were they to employ the same means — namely, to force a well-directed 
study of music, as one of the essentials of education. 

“In Germany, children of all classes learn, at one and the same time, 
the gamut and the alphabet. The students of the university occupy them- 
selves, not only with the study of languages, sciences, and law, but also 
with that of music. Throughout the country, the schoolmaster is a teacher 
of music. If we look to Italy, we find that, from a period the most re- 
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mote, there have been musical academies at Bologna, Milan, and Venice. 
From these establishments all Italy has drawn its taste for music. 

“Tn France, before the revolution, were some establishments where no 
uniformity of doctrine was to be met with; each teacher having his own 
system, which was not unfrequently a vicious one. Since that period, there 
has been only one Parisian Academy for Music. What immense progress 
has been thereby caused in the art! In no country have such rapid ad- 
vances been made. Italy, on the contrary, having attained the summit of 
glory, is verging to decline ; which, however, she will owe to the negligence 
with which composers now write, and the disregard of the resources of the 
art for the feeble means of natural harmony. 

“The superior musical sentiment of the Italians and Germans is mainly 
attributable to their education rather than to any peculiarly perfect organ- 
ization. 

“The influence of climate is equally well regarded as giving more or 
less aptitude for musical studies: though it holds good with reference to 
the style to which those studies are directed. Thus the nations of the 
north, who live in the midst of frost, under a gloomy and silent sky, are 
less expansive and more thoughtful than those of a milder climate; they 
eagerly seek for strong emotions, and their concentrated passions require a 
vigorous harmony to excite them. They have, besides, few fine voices, 
and their languages are hard ; hence, then, their preference of the effects of 
harmony. 

“The inhabitants of the south are more sensible of the charms of melo- 
dy ; too happy, too indolent for thought, they content themselves with sen- 
sations entirely material. A pure and lively sky, smiling fields, picturesque 
views, and the sweetness of their languages, give birth to the light and 
joyous songs which they produce. Their barcaroles flow as softly as the 
gondola on the surface of the water, 

“To these general and physical causes may be attributed the character- 
istic differences existing between the music of the Italians, and‘that of the 
Germans. 

“In France, where the two climates just mentioned are, as it were, 
blended, and where the language is neither remarkably harsh nor melo- 
dious, there is nothing, it would seem, opposed to the formation of a com- 
plete and satisfactory system of music. 

“We now come to the second question — Whether it be sufficient to 
feel, in order to judge adequately of a musical composition. 

“ Music is the language of the passions, and, as such, has its grammar, 
its rhetoric, and its philosophy. In the same manner as several letters 
united form a word which raises an idea, so several sounds united form a 
chord, which gives a complete result for the ear. The combination of 
chords, like that of words, constitutes the expression. The period, semi- 
colon, and comma, have just the same office with that of the final suspen- 
sion and incidental cadences in music. 
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“So far the grammar. When we proceed to discourse, there are, as in 
literature, an exordium, an exposition, a peroration, which are taught for 
all long and important pieces — as symphonies, quatuors, overtures. Then 
as to the philosophy, it consists in the scientific combination of sounds, 
from which result the double and triple counter-points, &c., canons, fugues, 
and the just blending and balancing of parts for the production of a perfect 
whole. Having established this parallel, we may deduce the consequence, 
that, if well directed studies be indispensable to render a man a competent 
judge of literature and the arts of design, then sound musical study must 
be necessary to the formation of a competent judgment in musical pro- 
ductions. ; 

“Tn fact, a little candid observation will suffice to convince us that music 
—a fugitive art, which scarcely leaves us time to perceive the sensations 
to which it gives birth — is more difficult to estimate, than any of the other 
arts. Yet it is the only one of which, generally, people know nothing ; for 
the art of reading music must not be confounded with that of writing its 
inspirations. We should remark the division into two distinct branches ; 
one called execution, familiar to many persons; the other composition, in 
which there are but few adepts. When any one limits himself to the 
former — that is, to the acquirement necessary for playing on an instru- 
ment, be it what it may, or for singing, and has no notion of the consti- 
tuent principles of the art, how is he to judge of its effects ? 

“ Among all those who attend a concert, how many are there who are 
capable of estimating the beauties of a passage in the admirable sympho- 
nies of Beethoven? The plan of the work, its developments, the art of 
certain combinations — all this passes unnoticed by the generality, who 
are far more struck by the effect of a solo, on account of the particular 
sound of the instrument. 

“ Now, place the same assembly in a gallery of pictures. There each 
painting may be examined at leisure, and the labor of the artist be analyzed 
at will. Independently of these advantages for observation, every person 
has some notion of design. At the theatre, in like manner, the public are 
competent judges of a tragedy or comedy. Knowing the principles of the 
language in which they are addressed, they are offended by a gross fault 
or defect; while the barbarisms of music have no effect on persons who 
pretend to constitute a tribunal, from which there is no appeal. The natu- 
ral conclusion is, then, that the elements of language and design being 
taught in the schools, all persons of ordinary education are fit to form a 
judgment on the production of those arts ; but that it is not the same with 
music. 

“ Let us now inquire whether serious labor be necessary to the formation 
of a good composer. 

“ Dilettanteism will proceed at once to resolve the question, by mention- 


ing the celebrity of Rossini. This is great and well-merited, and far be it 
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from us to dispute it; but we dispute that Rossini is an example of uncul- 
tivated genius, as many of his admirers thoughtlessly affirm. That great 
composer has devoted the best years of his life to his musical education ; 
and if he has not deeply inquired into the purely scientific points, it is be- 
cause he only wished to write for the theatre, where this is not indispen- 
sable. An exquisite tact, sensibility, and great vivacity, make him ex- 
tremely successful. Such was his object, and he has attained it. But will 
any one infer from this that science is useless or prejudicial? In making 
this one concession in favor of the theatre, are there no other styles of 
music? By good fortune there are. Then let us not restrain our pleasures 
to one; and if we wish to have masses, oratorios, and symphonies, and 
even theatrical music of a certain quality, let us admit the necessity of 
rigid musical studies, for they alone can satisfy us. 

“We may be told that dry studies have seldom produced distinguished 
composers. This is to be accounted for on two grounds — the first is, that 
nature is rather sparing of men of genius; the second, that young aspirants 
are often alarmed by the obstacles which must be overcome before their 
fame can be spread, and thus abandon the career in disgust. The products 
of science without genius are always useful, and often highly valuable: 
those of genius without acquired knowledge, almost always diffuse and 
undeveloped. In short, a true chef-d’euvre can only proceed from the union 
of science with genius. 

“‘ We think, then, first, that musical faculties are everywhere to be found, 
and that the want is of musical education; secondly, that a thorough 
knowledge of the principles and progress of the art is indispensable to him 
who will pass a judgment thereon; and thirdly, that scholastic rules in- 
vigorate genius, instead of impeding its flight.” 


How true is it that only severe persevering study will procure the 
mastery over that wayward giant, genius, and that without such mas- 
tery the giant in his wild fancies will erect structures so much out of 
proportion, that, however dazzling and brilliant for the time, they will 
not last for ages ! 

Rossini, quoted in the above extract, is the very composer whom 
we would name as a proof of the above. A man of great genius, of 
most fertile invention, and a rich imagination, but neglected in his 
early musical education, and afterwards trusting to his genius alone, 
he dazzled for a time the whole world by his splendid productions, 
but they are passing now, or at least mainly kept before the public 
by virtuosos, for whose talents they give ample scope to shine forth ; 
while the music of Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Mehul, all of 
them his predecessors, is constantly re-performed and reénjoyed by 
every lover of genuine music. All these men were men of genius, 
but they had added to it severe study, and had made themselves 
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masters of all the forms and means of the art. Let this be considered 
by our musicians ; let even our amateurs consider that they cannot 
fally enjoy the best productions of the art without some knowledge 
of the laws on which the science of music is built. 





REVIEW. 


1. Carmina Sacra, or Boston Collection of Church Music, com- 
prising the most popular Psalm and Hymn tunes in general use, 
together with a great variety of New Tunes, Chants, Sentences, 
Motetts, and Anthems, principally by distinguished European 
composers ; the whole conslituting one of the most complete collec- 
tions of Music for Choirs, Congregations, Singing Schools, and 
Societies extant. By Lowett Mason, Professor in the Boston 
Academy of Music, Editor of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection of Church Music, the Choir or Union Collection, the 
Boston Academy’s Collection, the Modern Psalmist, and various 
other musical works. Boston: J. H. Wilkins & R. B. Carter. 


We have under this long title another book of hymn tunes, from 


our indefatigable compiler of church music, Mr. Lowell Mason. The 
work contains three new features, as compared with the author’s 
former works ; first, a great number of new tunes and chants ; secondly, 
a great variety of rhythmical constructions ; thirdly, the addition at 
the end of many tunes of the Hallelujah. 

The first is a very interesting feature, and there is no man among 
us, who has in his intimate acquaintance with the collections of 
church music in this country and Europe, in his large musical 
library, in his researches during a journey in Europe, in the 
personal acquaintance, made during that journey, with eminent 
musical men, so many means at hand of enriching our stock of 
hymn tunes with new ones. Among the new tunes in this book 
are many of the old German Protestant Chorals, well harmon- 
ized by C. Kocher ; also beautiful tunes by Rinck, Danzi, Silcher, 
and others; also by English composers ; also Motettos, Psalms and 
other longer pieces, which are very valuable. Other pieces on the 
other hand are of too light a character in melody and rhythm, for the 
dignity of church music, for instance: Lowell, page 58; Auvern, 
page 70; Honighton, page 86 ; Highton, page 175, and some others. 
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One tune, though not of this character, we must point out, as in 
our opinion inappropriate ; we mean Tottenham, page 197. Its 
main feature is formed by the first subject of Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus in the Messiah. Now it is certainly one of the character- 
istics of Handel’s music that all the melodies or subjects which he 
chose are, in themselves, weighty and important, and we cannot 
charge triviality on this head. But it is as certain that the invention 
of the melodies, appropriate as they always are in their place, is the 
least among the beauties of his music, especially in the Messiah. 
The way in which the subjects are carried out, that in which they 
are combined or placed against each other, the most consummate 
art which Handel shows in building up his whole chorus from these 
subjects as his materials ; that is what we most admire in his music. 
To take a single subject, or part of a subject, and employ it in the 
way it is done here, would be like taking a pillar of St. Peter’s 
Church in Rome, alone, separate from the rest of the building ; 
certainly it would not sink entirely into insignificance, but we could 
not get from it the least idea of the great master genius that con- 
ceived the whole building in its vast and magnificent symmetry. What 
idea of the Hallelujah Chorus can those who know it only by repu- 
tation get from this tune? And what gratification can those who 
have heard or sung the Hallelujah Chorus itself find in singing this 
extract ? 

We must not omit to mention, among the valuable novelties in this 
work, a great number of Chants, preceded in the usual preliminary 
elementary chapter by some remarks on chanting, especially on the 
manner in which chants should be performed, and in which their 
proper performance should be taught. 

The second and third new feature appear to us of less importance. 
We certainly find a very great variety of rhythmical constructions; 
but they are generally confined to different rhythmical divisions of 
the measure, affecting very little the higher rhythmical construc- 
tions of the pieces, and which, therefore, in spite of this variety, 
give, if played successively, an impression of sameness; which 
however we do not call a fault, since from the character of this kind 
of music and the small compass of the tunes, it cannot well be 
otherwise. Neither do we admire the change of time, which is 
often adopted in the same piece. Such things should not be adopted 
arbitrarily, and there appears no inner necessity for such a change.. 
Take, for instance, the two tunes, Rezin and Aclin, pages 258 and 
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259, where the time is alternately + and 3. The ¢ time appears in 
both tunes unnecessary ; nay, it is actually against the rhythmical 
feeling, the proper accent requiring the measure to begin on the 
fourth note, making the first three eighths, on the unaccented parts 
of the measure, as it is done in those lines of the tune which are 
written in ? time. 

Of the introduction of the Hallelujahs the author remarks, that 
“it is hoped they may add interest to the performance of psalmody.” 
This we have no doubt they will do with many of our choirs; but 
whether they will add to their devotion, we much doubt. Although 
the word means “ praise the Lord,” yet it is used in the Book of 
Psalms only on particular occasions, that is, when the Psalm is de- 
voted expressly to the praise of and thanksgiving to the Lord. Thus 
there is in that high hymn of praise to the Lord, the Messiah, but 
one chorus for the Hallelujah ; but that chorus pours forth its praise 
to the Lord with irresistible power. The word is here then under- 
stood, and we think in the Psalms too, to mean a peculiarly deep 
and heartfelt offering of praise to the Lord ; and we should be sorry 
to have it lose, by too frequent use, its intensity of meaning. 

In his harmonizing, especially of the Codas, the author has ad- 
hered to his former principle, of making the harmony as simple as 
possible. He seldom goes beyond the common chord, its inversions 
and the chord of the seventh, sometimes with its inversions; but 
within this sphere he moves correctly. Considering that the work 
is intended more for the numerous country choirs, than for our com- 
paratively few city choirs, we are much inclined to take his view in 
this respect. The former, and indeed we rather suppose, not a few 
among the latter, are not yet prepared for a more vigorous harmony, 
or the introduction of other and more frequent discords, nor are the 
congregations generally prepared to appreciate such harmony. 
However meritorious therefore the undertaking might be thus to 
harmonize the Psalm tunes, and however interesting it might make 
the book to the few, yet the interest of the book would suffer from it, 
and the knowledge and taste of the public cannot be forced, but it 
must be led by a good many steps to the true appreciation of the best 
harmony. 


2. The American Preceptor for the Pianoforte, containing the Ele- 
mentary Principles of Music, Preliminary Exercises, Scales and 
Cadences, and Select Melodies, including pieces for two performers ; 
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to which are added Questions on the Various Articles, a Copious 
Index, and a Musical Dictionary. By Maxiuian Hanr, Teacher 
of the Pianoforte. Second edition, revised, improved, and en- 
larged. Boston: Henry Prentiss. 


We reviewed the abovementioned work on its first appearance in 
1839, but the second edition, which has just now appeared, has been 
indeed so much enlarged — it contains half as many pages more 
than the first edition contained— and improved, that it deserves 
another notice. It is evident that the author did not lay on his oars 
after the first appearance of his work, but diligently catered for im- 
proving it in a future edition. These improvements are mainly con- 
tained in the third, or practical part, and they consist, firstly, in some 
general rules for fingering , secondly, in the addition of several very 
important exercises ; especially Kalkbrenner’s for putting the thumb 
under the fingers; also, A. Schmitt’s for scales by extension, and 
some good ones from Hunten’s Instruction book ; and thirdly, in the 
addition of a good many pretty little pieces for the dear little girls, 
who want to have the toil of practising finger exercises sweetened 
by some sugar plums. This is all right, and may be used by a judi- 
cious teacher with much advantage as a reward for and stimulus to 
practising the exercises. We commend the desire and study of the 
author to make his work as useful as possible, and think he has in 
this second edition succeeded in materially increasing its usefulness ; 
and we therefore heartily recommend the work itself. 


3. The Musical Cabinet. G. J. Wess and T. B. Haywarp, Ed- 
itors; Parts 2 and 3. Boston: Bradbury & Soden. 


The August and September Nos. of this new periodical have been 
promptly received. They are interesting as well in their well selected 
literary extracts, as in their music, especially in the vocal music. 
There is, in the second part, an original article “ On the relative 
capacities for expression afforded by Psalm tunes, set pieces, and 
chants,” which is well worth reading, as it contains good thoughts 
on its subjects. We agree with his view of the beauty of chants 
for expression, except in one point of view, which the writer has 
omitted to consider. We mean congregational singing, which ap- 
pears from many quarters to be so loudly called for, that it is well 
worth while, to take it into consideration. For this purpose, Psalm 
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tunes, especially those in even rhythm, and easy progression of mel- 
ody and harmony are preferable, or appear to be in fact the only 
means. But the writer has given point to his article by an attack 
upon the remarks in Mr. Mason’s new work, ‘‘ Carmina Sacra,” 
which we are sorry to see, since we consider it somewhat unfair. 
We are aware that Mr. Mason has, by using the word “ speaking ” 
laid himself open to misunderstanding and misinterpretation, but he 
evidently meant the same thing, which is expressed in this very 
same article as follows: ‘‘ In singing the words that are sung to the 
first or chanting note, the utterance, pronunciation, accent, emphasis 
and expression, should be the same as in slow reading. Good reading, 
slow, is the best guide to true expression in chanting.”’ 

But, if all these items are to be the same as in slow reading, which 
we take to be pretty near akin to reciting, what remains then of 
singing? Merely that characteristic difference in the production of 
the sounds, which forms the difference between speaking and singing ; 
and which Mr. Mason probably meant to express by saying that the 
words are to be pronounced “at a given pitch.” The unfairness 
which we would charge on this article consists in ex parte extracts. 
The words in the original are, ‘‘ Chanting is to some extent a union 
of the speaking and singing voices,’ &c. ‘ The words appropriated 
to the reciting note are not to be sung (dwelt upon as in singing) 
but to be said or spoken, as a good reader would pronounce them, 
except that this be done at a given pitch and without inflexion.”’ 
“ The same general rules, therefore, that apply to reading, in relation 
to articulation, pronunciation, emphasis, pauses and expression, are 
equally applicable to the reciting part of achant.” If the reader 
will compare these words with those in the article of the Cabinet, 
he will find that there is little difference in the meaning between 
both ; though the words speaking, and not to be sung, (the meaning 
of the latter however being immediately explained in a parenthesis) 
might mislead. 

i The pianoforte music in these two numbers consists in two parts, 
first, a movement from a sonata, or other greater work ; secondly, 
some lighter piece, a waltz, or march, taken and arranged from oper- 
atic airs. ‘Thus there is provision made for both, the lovers of more 
solid and those of lighter music. The difficulty for the first is only 
that they get but parts of a whole; and the two classes might be 
better reconciled, if the more solid pieces were selected from great 
modern composers, who throw a greater charm of novelty and variety 
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into their melodic inventions and combinations. We do not mean 
to disparage the value of the inserted pieces from older masters, but 
to appreciate them requires a more refined, a more tutored ear, an 
understanding more familiar with beauties of harmonic combinations, 
than the majority of our amateurs possess. Thus in Europe too, after 
C. P. E. Bach and his successors had broken down the strict school 
of instrumental composition and raised melody from her neglected 
state to her throne above that of harmony, it required a long pro- 
gression of combination of melody and harmony, advancing in power 
and beauty up to Beethoven, and when he had gone a good deal 
of time until he was generally appreciated before the taste was 
ripened again to appreciate the art and beauties of Bach, Scarlatti, 
and other instrumental composers of the earlier times; or before 
the performers were schooled again to produce their works in one 
unbroken flow and due expression. 

The vocal music offers a number of beautiful pieces, and so far 
we certainly consider it, not only for the success of the periodical, 
but also for the benefit of our musical public, the most valuable part 
of the work. Pieces like the Motette of Pergolesi, the Duetto by 
Cherubini are worth the subscription to the whole number, and with 
such selections the Musical Cabinet must gain the favor of all those 
who wish to see our common songs banished from the piano for 
genuine music. 


THIBAUT. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE NEW MUSICAL GAZETTE.] 


[We insert this interesting sketch of the musical life and taste of one of the 
most eminent professors of the law in Germany, the late professor Thibaut of 
Heidelberg, in order to show, how in Germany even the most eminent men of 
the learned professions, not only find time and inclination to study and practise 
the art, but how they also do not think it beneath their dignity to collect young 
men over whom they preside round them for the same purpose. Ep.] 


I had lived in Heidelberg for more than a year; I had wandered 
about on the Konigstuhl and the Holy Mountain; I had become 
intimate with all the lights and shades of a student’s life; I had even 
once heard a lecture on the pandects, without becoming aware that 
my teacher Thibaut was the eager friend of music, the zealous his- 
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torian of the art. I remember that I was repeatedly told, that that 
man learned in the law, that acute speaker had also himself educated 
a singing association, with whom he had regular weekly music meet- 
ings ; but other voices had drawn off my attention by whispering to 
me: that the old gentleman was fond only of the ancient and obso- 
lete, and that he allowed his choir only to sing from the quaint notes 
of old church music books, and drilled them on those enough to 
bring on consumption, and that therefore I could hear there no music 
full of life, freshness and energy. Well, I thought, every man must 
have his hobby-horse, so I did not grudge his to the old master, but 
was not anxious to get further acquainted with him, than by his lec- 
tures, where I found him the quick-sighted, thoughtful, truly German 
lawyer. 

At that time the triad of the German art had already risen before 
my soul in all its glory. I had felt father Haydn in all his innocence, 
and deep meaning. I had dived into the burning stream of Mozart, 
dived into these cool flames, in order, like that Castilian knight, not 
to get scorched, but to contemplate the most wonderful castles and 
fairy palaces, to drink from a thousand enchanting flowers inconceiv- 
able delight. I had listened to Beethoven, had with diffidence en- 
tered the mighty spirits’ halls of his tone structures, and I had been 
startled by my own footstep, resounding from the massy vaults. I 
had heard these three masters long since and just made the acquaint- 
ance of those masters who ruled the day. I had lately heard 
Spohr’s and C. Maria von Weber’s operas. I had been touched by 
the elegiac tone of the first, by his melodiousness and sweetness, 
carrying me among the splendid flowers of India. I had been en- 
chanted by the heartfelt airs of the latter as had been thousand 
others ; I had played and sung almost all of Weber’s songs, and had 
yielded even to the temptation to try for myself, to open the bud of 
German poetry under the enlivening breath of music. What wonder 
then that this musical life of Thibaut, however remarkable it might 
be for the place, was lost to me, and that I preferred to ramble in 
field and forest, on the flowered meadow, or under the blooming 
almond trees of the “ Bergstrasse,’” when { wanted recreation from 
my college studies. 

From my early youth, the German popular airs, which probably 
have been preserved most between the two mountain streams, the 
Sieg and the Wupper, my own home, had made a deep impression 
upon me, as well in regard to the charm of their strain, as to the 
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flow of their words, and their collection has formed my only poetic 
studies. I had then already noted down many of the beautiful songs 
of my home, and turned my attention to the popular songs of the 
upper Rhine. My researches for this purpose made me acquainted 
with some followers of Thibaut’s muse, who told me of his evening 
concerts, in which he sometimes intermixed a whole cyclus of popular 
airs, resounding a gay mixture of the voices of all the nations, thus 
resting from the exertion in singing the old strict church music. 

Now my attention was roused. I did not find it difficult to get an 
introduction to my old master. I visited him on an evening when 
they were to sing popular airs. The old gentleman was still in his 
garden, for my curiosity and zeal to retrieve what I had neglected, 
had carried me too early to his house. There on the side of the 
mountain, under the ruins of the castle and above the picturesque 
city, we had our first conversation. He at once found out that I was, 
in regard to his favorites, entirely a novice, and one who having in- 
dulged in another banquet, could not at once find pleasure at his 
table. When I spoke of the works of modern masters, which I 
highly valued and cherished, he appeared to smile within himself, 
half in scorn, half in bitterness ; when I spoke of my reception by 
Gottfried Weber, he shook his head, like a physician, who overlooks 
the prescriptions of his predecessor, and when we came to talk of 
Carl Maria, he shrugged his shoulders mightily. 

However, the master remained friendly and obliging in spite of my 
doubts and objections, and invited me for the next week, when he 
intended to make me acquainted with the old masters. He presented 
me with his work on the purity of the art of music, and then carried 
me into his music saloon, where his choir had assembled, and also 
some strangers, professors, doctors and citizens of the place with 
their ladies. These Thibaut invited as an audience for his concerts 
of popular airs, but he did not ‘trouble them to enter with him upon 
the excellences of bis old favorites. After a short conversation of 
bidding welcome to, and introducing each other, the performance of 
the popular songs began in a gaily mixed series ; old airs and new ones, 
German, Russian, Scotch and Spanish, East Indian and Brazilian 
airs followed each other. According to the spirit of the songs they 
were sung either by one voice, accompanied by the pianoforte, or in 
two or more parts by the whole chorus. The master appeared to 
value the Scotch and Irish airs the highest, yet they for the greater 
part were so maltreated by the arrangers, that they had lost all their 
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character of popular airs. My new master appeared to know of 
German popular airs only those of Austria, collected by Schottky, 
certainly very pretty, yet in comparison with the treasures of this 
kind in other parts of the country only tinsel. 

I was quite delighted with this gay collection of flowers from all 
the quarters of the earth, and expressed my gratification in the most 
lively terms, thus greatly enjoying the master. In the pauses between 
the different songs he moved about in the circle of his singers, en- 
couraging them, conversing with them ; a true image of cheerfulness, 
overflowing of good humor. ‘This was the more remarkable, since 
the majority of the wide circle consisted of students who silently 
listened to the conversation of the few older gentlemen and who had 
not the courage to approach the fair citizens’ daughters, who sung 
the female parts. Where this, however, sometimes happened, the old 
gentleman immediately quietly interfered, giving with great skill such 
a turn to the conversation, that it prevented all more intimate acquaint- 
ance, so that his association never came into the reputation of giving 
opportunity for love-making, a circumstance which had broken up 
some other associations of the kind. However, when the master was 
in his best humor, he let himself go among them in the most spark- 
ling and cutting sallies of wit, reconciling, however, by his good na- 
ture and amiability, at once all those whom he had hit and offended. 

After having left this pleasant circle and thought over the events 
of the evening, I read his work on the purity of the art of music, 
thus to prepare myself suitably for the expected enjoyments. I found 
in each line of the work his truly German to its very core honest 
opinion candidly expressed, his pious christian mind, widely different 
however from mysticism. I found words that did not satiate my de- 
sire for knowledge, but excited it ; as it had been the author’s inten- 
tion, not to make new researches into the treasures of his old art, 
but only to excite attention among those whose calling it is, to en- 
courage to industrious and persevering researches. As to the con- 
clusions and criticisms contained in that book, I had to admit some 
of them, and which I do to this day with many, yet to others I ob- 
jected at that time already, although I could easily pardon the devia- 
tion and the one-sidedness in this man, whose misapprehension of 
foreign merit certainly did not flow from an impure source, but had 
its foundation in the general narrowness of human nature. Thibaut 
never forgot himself so far as to imitate the bitterness with which 
Negeli attacked hiro, or the coarseness with which Heintzsch in 
Potsdam assailed him. 
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I attended the performances of all kinds of music in his house for 
a good while, and listened with great attention to the various pieces 
which the choir offered. In the style of Oratorios, Handel reigned 
here as autocrat; Bach was only occasionally spoken of, although 
with much respect ; yet his music to the Holy Passion was but little 
praised, although I could not find out what fault was found with it. 
Handel was no stranger to me. I had heard several of his Oratorios 
on the Rhenish Musical Festivals, and had asked myself, how on 
those festivals any other music could be heard after them with grati- 
fication ; but I never had had any idea of listening to such gigantic 
works in a private saloon in Heidelberg. Handel’s portrait hung in 
Thibaut’s music saloon, the original scores of his works were on his 
grand piano, the choir was placed at both sides of the master and the 
singing began. But they did not sing a complete work of Handel, 
not even a complete part of any of his works, but only detached 
pieces, and these not in the order in which Handel had given them, 
but in a confused mixture, culling one or the other from his orato- 
rios ;* often, several oratorios were thus compared with each other ; 
or they were placed by the side of older church composers, but who 
also were only given in extract. This peculiarity struck me as it 
would every stranger, and somewhat damped my enjoyment ; yet the 
master seemed to like these kind of performances best. I do not 
think the reason was, that he had a particular prejudice in favor of 
these single pieces, like that Englishman, who cut out of a beautiful 
picture the finely painted hand of a lady, and which he held in great 
honor, throwing the rest of the painting away; but probably the 
cause was that his association had practised these pieces and could 
perform them to the master’s satisfaction, and that they satisfied to 
bring the whole composition before his mind. He, the master com- 
prehended in his mind all the heroes and angels of Handel ; this 
might be observed by a deaf man seeing him behind his grand piano. 
His features, generally sharp and gnarling, indicating the unravelling 
lawyer, the striking speaker, rounded off on these occasions, they got 
softened into a poetical enthusiasm, which showed you an entirely 
different man; his eyes sparkled, there appeared to be a glory round 
his long grey locks, and round the fine noble head, communicating 
enthusiasm to those who saw him. And when the master cried the 
Hallelujah with his chorus, or when he went out with the host of 


* I have, however, in 1829, heard there several oratorios entire. Ep. N. M.G. 
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warriors to Edom or Ammon, his whole figure swelled, the head 
rose from the shoulders, he rose above the piano like the picture 
of ahero, When the double chorus began to sing the mighty fu- 
gue, all was life in him, his fingers danced firmly and vigorously 
over the keys; yet without falling into a caricature, as other enthu- 
siasts do so often. He always had a certain priestly dignity, which 
effectually prevented all risible emotions, when he himself did not 
want to excite them. His hand struck the keys powerfully, although 
he did not equal any of the transcendental performers of the present 
day. But when one of the daughters of Israel raised her voice, how 
delicately did the fingers touch the keys, how quickly did they leave 
them after the touch, as though they were afraid to awaken foreign 
notes in the neighborhood of the keys, poising high above the follow- 
ing notes like the eagle above his prey. All the works of Handel 
lived within the old man, and he was at home, and conceived the 
true spirit of the master wherever he took them up; what appeared 
to us detached and out of its connexion, was light to him, and in 
condemning his enthusiasm, we sin, as he did in not appreciating 
Bach’s music of the Holy Passion, which was too much for his asso- 
ciation and is conceived only when fully conquered, without degen- 
erating in any part to the want of soul of a mere musical trick of 
art. 

Our old master blamed, with surprizing bitterness and sharpness, 
any arrangement of Handel’s works, different from his own original 
notes ; as though he himself had always given his works complete 
and without alterations. I had to fight in many a discussion for the 
respectable arrangers of these works, who have great merit, even 
though their Jabors might have none, if only from that reason, that 
they contributed to introduce Handel into our spoiled circles, to assist 
the sun in rising as it breaks through all the mist of our present 
noisy music. 

The singers of this association of Thibaut, were generally but of 
middling capacity, and which deficiency became still more evident 
by their frequent changes, they consisting chiefly of students, who 
did not stay long enough mutually to grow in skill and expression by 
common practice. The choir was, also, not large enough, to show 
these old masters, these holy Netherlanders, Italians, and Spaniards, 
in all the full yet weighty clearness, in the touching simplicity amid 
the most artful combinations, which their works possess. 

Thibaut had among these old masters even his particular favorites, 
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and in their works, pieces which his association could master ; and 
choruses by Lotti, Carpentras, Orlando Lasso, Durante, Palestrina 
and Marcello, were therefore oftener repeated, than might be thought 
from his collection which was known to be extensive and rich. But 
he dared not ask too much of his choir, nor had he sufficient time to 
enforce the necessary study, on account of his many professional 
engagements. He had also not the necessary rare knowledge of the 
annotation of those times, in order to translate the labyrinthic editions 
of their works into the score of the present day, to fix them into the 
proper divisions of measures for our present singers. Moreover, he 
had so much veneration for their music, that he would not have ven- 
tured to put in any sharp or flat, although as Pretorius has proved, 
the singers of those times always sung them, at least as far as regards 
the leading notes, by their own feeling. 

Our master had brought a collection of scores and old musical 
manuscripts and prints together, almost too rich for a private citizen, 
a dead or doubtful treasure, being for the greater part purchased by 
cash. This propensity had often straitened him in his economical 
affairs. He held it in high value, and however often he scolded in 
his work at the avarice of those who possessed similar collections, he 
himself could only with difficulty be prevailed upon to communicate 
his reasons to others, and this may have been the cause of the rumor 
that his treasures were not so rich as had been expected. 

Thibaut’s influence on our music of the present day has been over- 
rated by some of his friends. Some of his pupils and friends have 
been furnished with materials by him, or have been shown to the old 
sources; yet to influence the whole of the art, he was too one-sided ; 
to open these sources to all, he wanted the means; to bring out the 
time and deeper musical studies and researches, such as Winterfeld 
has shown in editing Gabrieli, Dehn, or Orlando Lasso, and others. 
His one-sidedness, which in himself is even amiable, has been trans- 
mitted to some of his pupils as their main feature, and they will stand 
therefore entirely as ruins, entirely without influence in life. But that 
Thibaut has had influence, that he has contributed towards researches 
into, and appreciation of the great treasure of old music, that he has 
by his word called many a one to enter upon these researches, and 
still continues so to do, that requires our full acknowledgments and 
thanks. W. Von Watpsrvat. 
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OLE BULL. 
[Translated from a letter from Magdeburg in the Leipzic Musical Gazette.) 


The newspapers have said much about this distinguished violin 
virtuoso. Public opinion seemed to be much divided about his per- 
formances ; while one party exalted him to the skies, another denied 
to him any originality. We were, therefore, naturally very curious 
to judge for ourselves, and have at last had the gratification of hear- 
ing him. We will state our own opinion here, without giving it out 
for infallible. 

It appears to us that since Paginini’s death, Ole Bull is indisputably 
the first among the violin players of the present day. We require of 
a great violin player, first of all, an intonation of crystal purity, and 
such is Ole Bull’s to a most eminent degree. There can be but few, 
if any, violin players, who equal him in his mastership in overcoming 
the greatest difficulties. His staccato is unsurpassed, he brings thus 
out in one bow more than three hundred and fifty notes; but above 
all, his playing pieces in three and four parts in most perfect purity 
of tone, and with the utmost precision, is truly astonishing. He has 
adapted his violin, to be sure, by a bridge flattened at the top, so as 
to facilitate this performance, but it is nevertheless something entirely 
new and not yet reached by any virtuoso. Of the G string in its 
whole length he is a complete master. Even in the highest position 
his tone is full and of perfect purity. His thirds, sixths and octaves 
in diatonic or chromatic runs are delightful. 

But his inimitable performance of the cantabile, commands in par- 
ticular our admiration. His whole playing is a chaste elegy. He 
enters fully into the spirit of foreign compositions, and whoever has 
been fortunate enough to hear him play an adagio in private parties, 
will no doubt acknowledge never or rarely to have heard so great a 
master. He touches his audience to tears. We might add, that we 
have heard him perform, also in a private circle, pizzicatos, in such 
perfection as only Paganini himself could equal; yet he does not 
pride himself upon them, and will not play them in public, but pre- 
fers to offer to the public his own, very original compositions played 
in his own original manner. 

With all these excellences as artist, Ole Bull is in his social inter- 
course a very amiable, unassuming man, and we do not conceive, how 
he ever could have been judged differently. 

We never shall forget the pleasant hours which we passed in his 
agreeabie and instructive intercourse. 
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MUSICAL MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


It is gratifying to observe that our negro brethren, who less than 
half a century since were seriously considered, even in the enlight- 
ened British Parliament, as a distinct inferior genera of beings — 
semi-brutal, unhuman, and incapable of menticulture — have already 
begun to school their instincts into a thirst for, and love of, the purest 
elements of civilization. Since the fetter has been broken from the 
limbs of the slave population in the West Indies, it is marvellous to 
perceive how rapidly their minds have escaped from the worse chain 
that enthralled them — schools are eagerly thronged, information is 
earnestly sought, the arts begin to exercise their influence, and music 
has already become an essential both sacred and secular, lending 
alike its power to devotion and its charm to the social circle. We 
are assured by persons recently arrived from the West Indies, that 
vocal tuition and choral practice are very successfully carried on 
amongst the black population ; and we learn that orders have been 
received in London for the construction of three large-sized Aolo- 
phons — a species of instrument far preferable to the organ in hot 
climates — for the Baptist negro churches of Kingston, Mondego, and 


Morant Bay, in the island of Jamaica. The European residents, 
desirous to keep in advance of this musical march of intellect, have 
commissioned Mr. Latham, some years since well known in London 
as a singer and actor at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, to form a 
company, orchestra, and materiel for the production of operas in the 
capital of Jamaica, where performances will commence early in the 
ensuing year. Musica Wor.p, Jan. 7, 1841. 


NOTICES. 


Leopold Herwig, whose violin playing has excited much sensation 
in New York, has arrived here and will give a concert on Thursday 
next. 

We learn also, that two German instrumental virtuosos have arrived 
in New York, Messrs. Nagel, a violin player, and Knoop, a violincello 
player. We have heard them both, in their concerts in Germany ten 
or twelve years ago, when the first was an imitator of Paginini whose 
pupil, we believe, he calls himself still; and the latter played his in- 
strument most beautifully, and we should be glad to see him here, 
to show to our amateurs the capacities of this fine and sweet instru- 


ment. 





